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as a protection from sun or rain; hence followed nat-
urally the columnar decoration of doorways, as in the
Tholos of Atreus, and of windows, as in the Pinakotheke
on the Acropolis at Athens;1 hence also door cornices
resting on consoles or brackets (Trapcorfc, ayfcwv, oS?),
as in the North Porch of the Erechtheion. When a
cornice with consoles was applied to a door-frame the
lintel of which projected beyond the jambs, as in the
Temple of Herakles at Cori,2 the effect was less pleas-
ing.

A word may be said about the decoration of the doors
themselves. As already noticed, these were constructed
so as to exhibit a series of panels, which were surrounded
by mouldings, and decorated by such symbols as bolts,3 lion
heads4 (Xeorro/ce^aXat), or Gorgon heads (Topydveia).*
We may well believe that, even in the archaic period, tem-
ple doorways were sheathed with figured bronze reliefs of
similar character to those known as Argive reliefs, and
that, in the classic and Hellenistic periods, decorated
bronze doors continued to be used. Doors of carved wood,
and of marquetry were also probably employed by the
Greeks, and chryselephantine doors are recorded for the
Temple of Athena at Syracuse.6

Antae, pilasters, and engaged columns received a deco-
ration related to that of the walls or columns. Their
bases, in the Doric order, were plain socles and orthosta-
tai. In. the Ionic order they received decorative mould-
ings similar to those of the walls in the Temple of'Athena
Nike at Athens, and in the Treasury of the Phocaeans

i Bohn, Taf. 9.                            * Texier, III, PI. 174.

* Mauch, Taf. 56,                        s Cicero, Verr. IV, 66.

a Texier, III, PI. 169.